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PROCEEDINGS. 


A  meeting  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
September  30th,  1873,  at  noon,  in  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  to 
take  action  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Charles  J.  Biddle.  It 
Avas  largely  attended  by  the  judiciary  and  bar.  The  Hon. 
George  W.  "Woodward  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  on 
motion,  Justice  Sharswood  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  William 
McMichael  and  George  M.  Dallas,  Esqs.,  selected  as  Secretaries. 

On  taking  the  chair  Justice  Sharswood  said 

Gentlemen  of  the  Bar:  We  have  been  called  together  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  ]to  the  memory  of  one  of  our 
associates  who  has  just  passed  from  us.  These  meetings  are 
always  sad,  and  of  late  they  have  been  recurring  very,  very 
frequently,  both  as  to  the  younger  and  the  older  members 
of  the  profession.  The  deceased,  Colonel  Biddle,  whose  loss 
we  are  now  deploring,  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  with¬ 
drawn  from  active  practice ;  we  have  not  seen  him  much  in 
our  court  rooms,  but  there  are  none  of  us  who  knew  him,  I  am 
sure,  who  did  not  appreciate  his  character.  He  had  inherited 
talent,  and  added  cultivation,  too,  that  made  him  a  fine  scholar. 
He  Avas  fully  read  up  in  all  the  literature  of  the  English  and 
other  languages;  he  was  a  gentleman  of  most  piolished  man¬ 
ners,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  conversationalists  that  I  have 
ever  met ;  he  was  a  brave  man,  not  physical  courage  only, 
which  nobody  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  he  possessed,  but 
that  which  is  higher — moral  courage.  He  could  not  only  haATe 
faced  a  regiment  of  men  in  the  field,  hut  he  could  have  faced 
popular  opinion,  if  he  was  satisfied  that  his  judgment  was 
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right,  before  the  whole  community  ;  a  man  without  fear, 
because  he  was  without  reproach.  To  lose  such  a  man  from 
our  midst  is  a  great  loss,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  express 
the  feelings  with  which  I  came  to  this  meeting.  Perhaps  I 
should  end  here.  I  have  said  as  much  as  ought  to  be  said  by 
a  presiding  officer,  and  the  meeting  is  now  open  and  the  Chair 
ready  to  receive  any  resolutions  that  maybe  offered,  and  enter¬ 
tain  remarks  that  may  be  made. 

Richard  C.  McMurtrie,  Esq.,  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions,  viz  : — 

Resolved ,  That  we  have  learned  with  great  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Charles  .T.  Piddle,  a  member  of  the  Par,  a  man  who 
tilled  various  public  stations  in  military  and  civil  life  with 
distinction,  and  was  possessed  ot  a  character  tor  courage, 
fidelity  to  duty,  courtesy,  and  gentleness  that  endeared  him  to 
all  with  whom  he  was  connected. 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Piddle,  with  the  expression  of  our  sincere  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  affliction. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  said  : — ■ 

I  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words,  in  order  to  express  my 
strong  respect  and  great  regard  for  Mr.  Piddle.  There  are 
few  men,  probably,  who  knew  him  longer,  and  very  few  who 
knew  him  more  intimately  than  I.  AVe  were  examined  on  the 
same  day,  and  admitted  to  the  Par  on  the  same  day,  and  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  where  he  went  the  day  after  his  ad¬ 
mission,  he  was,  I  think,  on  as  intimate  a  footing  with  me, 
probably,  as  with  any  one  else.  After  his  admission  to  the 
Ear,  after  he  commenced  to  practise  at  the  Ear  (and  he  made, 
as  many  of  us  have,  very  slow  progress),  we  remained  intimate 
as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  lives,  until  he  was  called  upon 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  Alexican  war.  A\  e  all  remember 
with  what  distinction  he  fulfilled  that  duty,  and  I  rather  think 
it  was  the  part  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  most.  He  appeared  to 
have  inherited  that  which  seems  to  have  been  given  to  his 
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family — a  fondness  for  military  life  in  active  service.  I  sup¬ 
pose  no  man  had  more  dislike  for  parade  and  the  appearances 
of  military  life  than  he  had,  but  I  never  heard  him  speak  of 
anything  with  more  apparent  pleasure  than  he  did  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  field  ;  it  was  a  trait  very  remarkable  in  the 
family.  There  has  not  been  a  war  in  which  this  country  has 
been  concerned,  in  which  that  name  has  not  figured  with  dis¬ 
tinction — in  the  Revolution  was  the  Commodore  or  Captain, 
as  he  was  called  ;  in  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Biddle’s 
uncle  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  officers  of  that  war, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  officers  this  country  ever  had 
in  her  naval  department ;  in  the  Mexican  war,  and,  as  you 
well  remember,  in  the  late  civil  war,  many  of  the  family 
appeared  and  distinguished  themselves.  So  it  seems  to  have 
been  but  a  trait  of  his  race  and  family.  You  almost  all 
remember  the  pretty  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Biddle  on  the 
occasion  of  some  great  success  in  the  Mexican  war,  when, 
after  giving  an  account  of  his  exploits,  it  was  stated  that  he 
was  entitled  to  no  particular  credit,  as  he  could  not  have  done 
anything  else  than  he  did.  Such  was  the  influence  of  his  race 
upon  himself. 

He  was  withdrawn  from  service  in  the  field  during  the  civil 
war  to  serve  in  Congress,  and  I  confess  I  have  never  known  an 
instance  in  which  a  man  was  more  entitled  to  be  proud  of 
being  called  to  such  service,  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Biddle. 
He  was  elected  from  a  district  in  which  there  was  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  opposed  to  him  politically,  but  such  was  the  respect  and 
regard  for  the  man  that  he  actually  was  elected,  you  may  say, 
by  men  of  the  opposite  party.  I  rather  think,  from  what  I 
can  gather,  that  the  life  was  not  a  very  congenial  one  to  his 
disposition.  After  that  he  did  not  return  to  the  Bar,  but 
went  into  the  editorial  service. 

Yow,  sir,  all  I  wanted  to  say,  all  I  intended  to  say,  was  to 
express  my  admiration  for  these  particular  qualities,  which 
in  thirty-three  years  I  have  observed  in  Mr.  Biddle,  and  that 
■without  a  single  flaw  or  exception.  He  was,  as  you  have  said, 
a  man  of  the  most  remarkable  courage ;  that  he  inherited ; 
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that  belongs  to  the  race.  lie  was,  I  think,  thoroughly  devoted 
to  duty,  and  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  sense  of  duty,  and  withal  possessed  of  the  most 
gentle,  courteous,  frank,  and  charming  manner,  equal  to  that 
of  any  man  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  being  connected 
with  :  and  I  confess,  that  to  me,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  refer  to  with  so  much  pleasure,  as 
in  looking  to  this  point  of  character  in  a  friend  who  is  dead, 
lie  was  as  absolutely  unselfish,  and  as  free  from  all  small  or 
mean  qualities,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  be.  lie  was 
generous,  he  was  noble,  honest,  and  he  was  truthful  to  the  last 
degree.  I  know  no  man,  I  have  never  known  any  man,  for 
whom  I  had  a  more  affectionate  regard,  or  more  sincere  respect; 
and  I  confess,  in  my  judgment,  these  are  qualities,  when  a 
man  is  dead,  that  are  worth  all  other  possible  grounds  for 
praise. 

The  lion.  William  A.  Stokes  said : — 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  of  friendship,  as  well 
as  a  melancholy  pleasure,  to  attend  this  meeting.  I  knew  Mr. 
Biddle  very  well  indeed  for  at  least  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
years.  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  was 
at  my  own  house,  where,  of  a  dozen  gentlemen  present,  he 
seemed  the  least  likely  to  precede  us  in  death,  to  tread  that  in¬ 
visible  boundary  which  separates  this  from  the  other  life. 

I  do  not  think  that  indiscriminate  panegyric  is  becoming  to 
either  the  speaker  or  the  subject.  I  greatly  prefer,  in  regard 
of  a  friend  or  in  regard  of  myself,  an  honest  declaration  and 
plain  necrological  notice,  which  tells  the  exact  truth,  and  that 
is  not  universal  panegyric.  But  I  think  that  our  friend  came 
as  near  the  perfection  of  all  that  constitutes  a  true  man  as  any 
one  whom  I  have  known,  and  I  am  unable,  sir,  at  this  moment, 
even  with  the  aid  of  hostile  criticism,  to  point  to  a  single  de¬ 
fect  in  his  intellectual  or  moral  character  or  in  his  course  of 
conduct.  What  Mr.  McMurtrie  has  said  is  every  word  of  it 
the  exact  truth,  and  I  pass  over  the  question  of  courage. 

It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Biddle,  that,  having  filled  several  dis- 
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tinguished  functions,  all  important — having  been  a  lawyer, 
a  soldier,  and  an  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper — in  every 
one  of  them  his  conduct  was  without  fear,  and  his  actions 
without  reproach.  Mr.  Biddle  came  to  the  Bar,  as  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  before  him  ;  it  was  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  his  life,  and  it  was  the  misfortune,  not  to  him,  but  to 
our  profession  and  this  community,  that,  impelled  by  the 
patriotic  combative  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  and  by  the  offer 
made  to  him  by  the  government  of  a  commission,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  on  his  return  from  Europe  to  abandon  his  profession  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the  Mexican  war; 
and  although  it  is  true  that  he  returned  to  the  Bar,  he  never 
made  that  the  primary  object  of  his  life. 

He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  sir,  as  I  had  occasion  to  know, 
during  last  winter  when  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  in 
regard  to  some  very  delicate  questions.  Although  he  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  contemporary  judicial  decisions, 
his  knowledge  of  the  common  law  was  thorough,  reliable,  and 
accurate ;  and  if  he  had  remained  at  the  Bar,  and  considered 
that  his  profession;  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  given  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  by  one  of  our  professional  fathers  : 
“  The  law  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  admits  of  no  division  of 
devotion ;”  I  have  no  doubt  that  to-day  we  should  have 
mourned  him  as  one  that  had  reflected  great  honor  upon  the 
profession  which  has  made  us  all  whatever  we  may  be.  But 
Mr.  Biddle  was  peculiar  in  this,  that  in  three  different  and  in 
some  respects  irreconcilable — all  most  important — functions  of 
the  machinery  of  the  community,  he  was  without  reproach. 

lie  fulfilled  his  duty  always  with  an  unexampled  fidelity 
and  marked  ability,  and  being  placed  in  emergencies  such  as 
have  happened  to  none  except  during  recent  years,  and  to  few 
even  then,  he  was  able  to  do  clearly  that  which  was  right. 
Mr.  Biddle’s  views  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  structure  of  the  Constitution,  were  not  those 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  which  came  into  .power 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  they  were  those  which  were  held  by  the 
lawyers  who  made  the  Constitution.  On  that  point  I  have 
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nothing  to  say,  except  this,  that  whatever  his  views  may  have 
been  upon  that  subject — I  knew  them  and  indorsed  them 
heartily — he  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  when  our  unfortunate 
civil  war  arose,  the  terrible  legacy  and  the  consequences  of  which 
we  have  to  leave  to  our  descendants.  His  course  was  actuated 
by  the  highest  considerations,  not  only  of  patriotism,  of  duty, 
of  combative  propulsion,  but  of  legal  right  and  logical  reason. 

lie  went  with  the  law  of  the  country  as  it  stood  upon  the 
statute  book,  as  every  citizen  ought,  right  or  wrong,  and  recog¬ 
nized  not  only  by  his  declarations,  but  in  his  actions,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  that  resistance  to  law  was  to  be  combated  by 
any  degree  of  force,  by  any  kind  of  force  that  was  necessary  to 
overcome  that  resistance.  That  was  the  rule  which  took  him 
into  the  field,  and  when  subsequently  he  entered  Congress, 
while  supporting  the  government,  while  he  considered  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  sustain  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  in  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  functions,  regardless  of  difter- 
ences  of  opinion  relative  to  the  mode  by  which  those  functions 
should  be  maintained — I  say  he  maintained  precisely  the  same 
position,  and  in  the  army  and  in  Congress  he  had  not  only 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  friends,  political  and  personal,  but 
the  entire  respect,  and,  I  will  add,  confidence,  of  those  whose 
views  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his. 

We  should  now  look  upon  him,  dead  as  he  is,  and,  as  we 
are  to  follow  him,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  present 
as  clear  a  record  as  that  which  results  from  the  course  he  pur¬ 
sued,  notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  the  position  he  occupied. 
Subsequently,  when  he  became  the  editor  of  the  leading  paper 
of  his  party  in  Pennsylvania,  he  never  recoiled  from  any  ques¬ 
tions  which  arose ;  he  met  them  all  fairly  and  squarely,  and 
expressed  his  opinions  with  energy  and  decision.  But  Mr. 
Biddle  recollected,  while  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  his  opinions, 
that  those  who  differed  from  him  had  an  equal  right  to  theirs, 
and  the  result  is  that  to-day  we  find  the  partisan  newspapers, 
including  those  most  hostile,  unanimously  bearing  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  integrity  of  his  intentions  and  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct. 
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The  “manner”  which  has  been  alluded  to  was  not  exactly 
“manner.”  It  was  not  the  external  and  artificial  varnish 
which  men  put  on  for  the  occasion,  but  the  promptings  of  the 
irrepressible  gentleman,  and  it  was  more  than  that — it  was 
Christian  charity,  put  in  action  in  social  intercourse.  lie  was 
polite  as  St.  Paul;  a  far  better  teacher  than  Chesterfield.  Mr. 
Biddle,  I  think,  possessed  qualities  which  entitled  him  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  confidence  and  respect,  and  you,  and  I, 
and  others  who  are  present,  are  able  to  say  that  he  certainly 
had  qualities  of  the  heart  which  endeared  him  to  those  who 
had  the  advantage  of  his  friendship. 

The  Hon.  Peter  M’Call  said : — 

In  seconding  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I 
but  express  the  sense  of  the  whole  Bar,  when  I  say  that  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Biddle  may  be  regarded  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  loss  of  one  so  pure,  so  noble  cannot  but  be  deeply  felt  by 
this  community.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  the  striking  characteristics  of  Mr.  Biddle,  I  should  say 
he  was  a  man  for  an  emergency.  If  an  enemy  were  at  the 
gates,  he  was  the  man  under  whom  I  would  have  liked  to 
serve.  With  a  courage  hereditary,  as  has  been  said,  and  with 
courage  directed  by  superior  intellect,  with  prudence,  modera¬ 
tion,  wisdom  in  counsel  and  energy  in  action,  he  was  the  man 
of  all  others  in  whom  public  confidence  could  be  reposed  in 
any  public  emergency.  Sir,  this  lion-hearted  man,  as  has  been 
said,  was  gentle  as  he  was  brave,  kind,  amiable,  courteous, 
tender-hearted,  true  as  steel  and  faithful  to  his  friends.  He 
was  a  man  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect,  to  admire ; 
nay,  more,  to  love,  and  his  loss,  I  am  sure,  will  be  as  deeply 
felt  by  this  community  as  it  is  by  every  member  of  this  Bar. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  probity,  a  true  patriot,  a  lover  of 
his  country  and  of  its  institutions.  He  helped,  as  has  been 
said,  to  plant  the  flag  of  his  country  on  the  heights  of  Mexico. 
In  those  memorable  battles  which  preceded  the  final  result — 
Contreras,  Cherubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec — he 
was  distinguished  by  his  gallantry, earning  the  highest  applause 
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of  his  senior  officers.  The  same  gallantry  he  displayed  in  our 
unfortunate  civil  war,  when  he  again  offered  his  sword  to  his 
country.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  had  Mr.  Biddle  mili¬ 
tary  talent,  hut  I  conceive  he  was  a  man  of  very  fine  talent,  a 
high  order  of  ability,  a  man  who  could  grasp  a  subject  and  see 
the  merits  and  points  of  the  case  or  question  presented  to  him 
as  quickly  as  anybody,  and  arrive  at  as  accurate  a  conclusion. 
He  was  a  scholar,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  thorough  gentleman. 
His  scholarship  was  more  than  ordinary.  lie  was  a  graduate 
of  Nassau  Hall,  and  that  was  my  first  bond  of  union  with 
him,  and  mark  me,  Nassau  Hall  will  set  him  down  among  her 
d i s  t i  ng u  ish  e d  chi  1  d re n . 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste,  a  man  of  great  reading, 
extensive  reading — as  an  English  scholar  there  were  very  few 
superior  to  him.  You  could  see  that  in  his  style.  And  be¬ 
sides,  he  was  a  very  effective  speaker;  he  showed  that  in  the 
halls  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  where  he  made  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  mark.  He  was  a  forcible  and  effective  speaker,  and 
he  was  a  clear,  concise,  and  most  effective  writer;  he  handled 
the  pen  as  well  as  he  did  the  sword.  I  believe,  sir,  that  as  my 
friend,  General  Stokes,  has  said,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  Bar,  he  would  have  been  a  very  distinguished  lawyer;  but 
his  taste  led  him  in  other  channels.  It  led  him,  finally,  to 
another  sphere  of  usefulness,  no  less  important,  perhaps  more 
extensive,  than  the  Bar — I  mean  the  conduct  of  the  press,  that 
mighty  engine  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  in  this  country  more 
than  in  any  other  exercises  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
public  mind.  How  vast  the  responsibilities  of  leaders  of  the 
press,  the  educators  of  the  public  mind,  the  moulders  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  trainers  of  the  thought  of  the  country  !  The 
temptation  I  know  is  very  great — very  great  to  pander  to 
popular  prejudice,  and  to  sacrifice  the  everlasting  truth  to 
popularity ;  that  is  the  great  temptation  which  the  leaders  of 
the  press  have  to  undergo ;  but  Mr.  Biddle  never  yielded  to 
the  temptation,  lie  was  always  true  to  the  line  of  duty, 
always  the  advocate  of  truth  as  he  understood  it  to  be,  always 
aiming  highly  and  holily,  endeavoring  to  elevate  the  standard 
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of  private  and  public  morality.  While  he  frankly  and  bravely 
advocated  the  opinions  of  the  political  party  to  which  he  was 
attached,  he  was  always  courteous  to  his  opponents,  and,  as 
my  friend  has  just  said,  the  general  applause  which  has  been 
elicited  is  the  best  testimony  in  this  respect. 

I  say  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  this  is  a  public  calamity,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  permit  such  a  man  to  pass  away, 
without  an  appropriate  tribute,  because  his  reputation  is  a 
part  of  our  reputation.  The  press  claim  him,  he  did  honor  to 
them,  and  we  also  claim  him  as  a  member  who  has  done  honor 
to  the  Bar.  When  we  think  under  what  circumstances  he 
has  passed  away,  cut  down, snatched  from  us  in  the  very  bloom 
of  his  manhood,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  with  apparently 
many  years  before  him,  it  must  fill  us  with  sadness.  Little 
did  I  think  that  I,  who  in  the  ordinary  course  should  have 
descended  to  the  tomb  before  our  lamented  friend,  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

What  an  impressive  lesson,  what  a  solemn  and  impressive 
lesson  does  it  teach  us  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
human  life !  Two  or  three  days  ago  Mr.  Biddle  was  appa¬ 
rently  in  ordinary  health  and  in  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and 
now  to-day  he  is  dead.  Sir,  this  conveys,  also,  a  warning  to  be 
ready  ;  to  be  ready ;  for  we  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour 
when  the  summons,  which  comes  to  all,  will  come  to  each  of  us. 

Joseph  A.  Clay,  Escp,  said: — 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  but  little  to  say,  indeed,  nothing  but 
to  tell  of  one  trait  which  in  my  own  experience  illustrated 
the  character  of  Colonel  Biddle.  I  need  not  advert  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  grew  up  between  men  of  the  same  profession, 
who  were  formerly  friends,  arising  from  the  civil  war,  nor 
recall  the  time  when  the  men  who  formerly  clasped  hands  in 
friendship  were,  during  the  war,  opposed  in  opinion  and 
severed  in  intercourse  ;  but  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate 
is  a  lesson  to  us,  and  now  that  both  of  the  parties  have  gone 
from  us,  I  can  detail  it  without  any  breach  of  courtesy  or  of 
friendship.  It  so  happened  that,  after  the  close  of  the  war, ‘when 
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hostile  feelings  were  beginning  to  subside,  I  was  surprised  one 
day  by  a  visit  from  the  late  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  who  came  to 
say  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind,  under  which  he  could 
not  rest  without  coming  to  see  whether  I  could  not  put  him 
right  (and  you  all  know  what  a  Christian  he  was.)  He  said 
that  during  the  course  of  the  war,  he  could  not  tell  whether 
he  had  stopped  speaking  or  had  broken  off  intercourse  with 
Col.  Biddle,  or  whether  Col.  Biddle  had  chosen  to  break  off  the 
intercourse  with  him, but  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  matter,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  Colonel  Biddle, 
and  find  out  how  the  case  stood,  and  say  that  he  was  sincerely 
sorry  that  all  intercourse  between  them  had  been  broken  if  he 
had  broken  it  himself.  If  Colonel  Biddle  had  done  so,  and  did 
not  wish  to  renew  the  intimacy,  he  had  no  more  to  say.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office,  but  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Colonel  Biddle 
for  that  special  purpose,  although  I  meant  to  speak  of  the 
matter  the  first  moment  I  met  him.  I  did  meet  him  one  day 
in  the  Law  Library,  and  the  cordiality  and  gentleness  and 
good  feeling  with  which  he  embraced  the  offer,  and  the  genu¬ 
ine  reconciliation  of  those  two  men  in  consequence  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  struck  me  as  a  noble  example  to  all  others  who,  like 
them,  unhappily  had  broken  off  the  ties  of  friendship  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  great  national  calamity.  It  is  to  the  honor  of 
Colonel  Biddle  to  tell  with  what  joy  and  hearty  good  feeling 
he  embraced  the  overture,  and  the  beautiful  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Binney  made  it. 

The  Hon.  M.  Russell  Thayer  said : — 

Although  Mr.  Biddle  was  very  much  withdrawn  of  late 
years  from  the  Bar  by  circumstances  which  led  him  into  other 
pursuits,  yet  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  received  with 
profound  and  universal  regret  by  the  profession  ;  for  he  was  a 
man  whose  purity  of  life  and  manliness  of  character,  and  ac¬ 
complishments,  reflected  honor  upon  the  Bar,  and  whose  en¬ 
gaging  manners  and  manifold  graces  of  character  attached  him 
strongly  to  all  his  friends.  He  was  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
the  type  of  a  pure  and  noble  character.  He  was  a  brave  and 
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gallant  soldier,  an  excellent  lawyer,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
an  able  journalist,  and  the  virtues  of  his  private  character  were 
as  conspicuous  as  the  talents  which  he  displayed  in  his  public 
life. 

In  his  political  sentiments  and  career  he  was  honorable, 
sincere,  and  pure.  He  was  impatient  of  falsehood  or  deceit ; 
he  opposed  with  the  force  of  his  whole  nature  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  wrong,  but  he  was  an  open  and  a  candid  adver¬ 
sary.  In  his  strictures  upon  his  opponents  or  their  measures 
he  advocated  the  opinions  which  he  held  with  eloquence  and 
zeal,  but  he  was  fair  in  his  argument,  and  scorned  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  abuse.  lie  took  care  not  to  transgress  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  treated  every  man  fairly.  I  have 
a  right  to  testify  to  this,  because  I  happened  at  a  certain 
period  of  my  life  to  occupy  a  political  position  which  fre¬ 
quently  brought  my  public  acts  under  his  criticism,  and  some¬ 
times  under  his  animadversion,  yet  I  never  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  unfair  blows.  He  was  very  zealous  in  standing 
by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  opinions;  but  he  was  always  an  open  and  candid 
adversary.  lie  never  resorted  to  underhand  practices  nor  to 
any  mean  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  either  advancing  him¬ 
self  or  his  party,  or  decrying  his  political  opponents. 

Mr.  Biddle,  as  I  well  remember,  for  we  came  to  the  Bar 
about  the  same  time,  gave  promise  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career  of  attaining  the  highest  altitudes  of  his  profession,  and 
he  would  doubtless  have  done  so  had  he  steadfastly  adhered 
to  it.  I  well  remember  several  speeches  which  he  made  in  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  public 
causes  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  he  frequently  at  that 
period  conducted  for  the  then  District  Attorney,  which  were 
distinguished  not  only  by  great  eloquence,  but  by  great  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  law,  by  consummate  skill  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  cases,  and  by  a  pure  and  classic  diction  which  gave 
grace  and  beauty  to  everything  which  he  uttered. 

He  was  a  man  who,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  might  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  character ;  a 
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man  of  great  firmness  of  purpose,  yet  of  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring  manners,  probably  more  so  than  was  for  his  advantage, 
so  far  as  regarded  his  success  in  life;  a  man  of  blameless  life, 
of  great  wit,  accomplished  in  letters,  exceedingly  attractive  in 
society,  always  considerate  of  the  opinions  and  views  of  others, 
and  very  fascinating  in  the  communication  of  his  own.  No 
one  who  knew  him  could  fail  to  have  the  highest  respect  for 
his  personal  character  and  attainments.  He  has  gone  from  us 
suddenly  and  to  our  great  sorrow.  Ilis  companions  have  lost 
a  friend  in  whom  they  much  delighted,  the  Bar  a  brother  of 
whom  they  may  be  justly  proud,  his  political  associates  a 
leader  able  and  without  reproach,  and  the  city  a  man  whose 
vigorous  mind,  cultivated  and  refined  nature,  and  manly 
qualities  brought  strength  and  confidence  to  every  station 
which  he  filled. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster  said  : — 

It  is  under  the  pressure  of  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and  deep 
depression  that  I  am  prompted  to  say  something  before  this 
meeting  adjourns.  Forty -two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Biddle 
and  myself  were  students  at  Princeton  College.  We  were 
boys  together.  I  can  recollect  distinctly  my  impression  when 
he  came  to  the  college.  lie  entered  the  freshman  class.  I  was 
then  a  junior.  Ilis  father  was  then  one  of  the  most  important 
personages  in  this  country — conspicuous  for  his  attainments 
and  the  general  refinement  of  his  character  as  an  educated 
gentleman — conspicuous  also  for  the  eminent  office  he  held  as 
president  of  the  bank  of  the  nation — and  when  Charles  J. 
Biddle,  his  son,  came  to  college,  the  college  at  which  the 
father  had  graduated  with  distinguished  renown,  the  memory 
of  the  father’s  career  there  having  been  transmitted  to  us — he 
was  the  object  of  universal  observation  and  attention — respect¬ 
ful  and  affectionate  attention.  At  first  he  commanded  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  whom  we  were 
taught  to  be  proud  as  an  illustrious  graduate  of  the  institution, 
but  he  soon  established  for  himself,  as  he  did  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  after  life,  an  identity,  a  personality,  which  over- 
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shadowed,  if  it  did  not  suppress,  the  artificial  advantages  he 
enjoyed  from  his  father’s  name.  I  say  he  soon  established  for 
himself  a  character  which  overshadowed  if  it  did  not  suppress 
the  memory  of  his  relation  to  his  father  and  his  father’s  name, 
and  the  history  of  his  great  race  of  heroic  Americans,  historic 
Americans. 

Soon  after  he  arrived  there,  by  accident  we  became  ac¬ 
quainted,  an  unusual  thing  in  those  days,  for  I  was  advanced 
in  college  though  young  myself  (there  was  a  difference  of  two 
years  in  our  ages),  and  it  was  not  the  habit  or  the  custom  of 
boys  in  the  upper  classes  to  associate  with  those  far  below 
them.  Their  daily  pursuits  were  different,  as  well  as  their 
studies.  One  of  the  Professors,  however,  I  think  Dr.  Maclean 
or  President  Carnahan,  wished  us  to  become  acquainted,  and 
thus  we  were  brought  together.  Our  acquaintance  soon  led  to 
personal  intimacy,  and  from  that  hour  down  to  the  day  of  his 
death  last  Saturday,  we  were  friends — sincere,  earnest,  honest 
friends.  Never,  for  one  moment,  was  the  current  of  our 
friendship  broken  or  disturbed.  I  left  college,  leaving  him 
behind  me,  and  from  time  to  time  I  learned  how  he  continued 
persistently  and  steadily  the  character  he  started  with,  and 
how  he  improved  with  years  and  experience,  and  advanced  in 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  He  had  the  esteem  of  all.  He  was  looked  up  to 
and  respected  by  those  far  older  than  himself,  as  though  he 
were  a  matured  man,  though  only  a  lad. 

After  his  return  from  college,  he  went  abroad,  I  believe,  and 
then  studied  law.  The  hard  necessities  and  duties  of  this  life 
pressed  on  me — such  necessities  separate  men — and  I  met  him 
only  occasionally,  not  frequently,  but  always  with  friendship 
and  in  affection.  Sometimes  mouths  went  by  and  we  never 
saw  or  spoke  to  each  other,  and  then  again  we  renewed  our  in¬ 
timacy  as  opportunity  offered.  But  it  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  from  the  time  we  became  acquainted  down  to  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  death,  the  current  of  our  friendship  was  unbroken 
and  undisturbed;  and  so,  sir,  you  can  readily  believe  me  when 
I  say  it  was  with  a  sense  of  sadness  I  came  here  to  this  meet¬ 
ing. 
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Indeed,  I  Lave  felt  sad  ever  since  Saturday.  A  curious  co¬ 
incidence  Las  liappened  to  me  connected  witL  Mr.  Biddle  and 
my  college  life.  WLile  sitting  in  my  office,  occupied  witL  my 
business,  a  strange-looking  person  entered  about  tbe  time  Col. 
Biddle  was  dying.  I  asked  bim  to  take  a  seat,  and  desired 
to  know  Lis  business.  lie  sat  down.  lie  then  asked  me  in  a 
quiet  and  subdued  tone,  peculiar  to  the  man,  whose  voice  was 
always  plaintive  and  touching,  “if  I  didn’t  know  him?” 
“Don’t  you  know  me?”  I  did  not  know  him.  “  Why,  don’t 
you  know  me?”  “Ho.”  “Am  I  then  so  much  changed? 
Brewster,  don’t  you  know  me?”  It  was  William  McCul¬ 
lough,  an  old  friend,  and  he  and  I  and  Charles  J.  Biddle  were 
boys  together.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of 
this  Bar,  having  studied  law  with  the  present  Chief  Justice 
Read.  He  was  admitted  at  the  same  time  as  myself,  but  came 
from  college  before  me.  He  sought  a  practice  here,  but  lost 
his  health,  and  was  obliged  to  go  away.  A  friend  and  college 
mate,  a  very  eminent  gentleman,  the  Hon.  David  Kaufrnann, 
once  an  ambassador  from  Texas  to  this  country,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  representative  of  Texas  in  Congress,  came  and  found 
him  in  ill  health  and  took  him  to  Texas.  While  Mr.  Kauf- 
manti  lived,  for  a  year  or  two,  I  learned  all  about  him,  but  by 
and  by  my  information  ceased,  and  I  believed  him  dead.  I 
believed  him  dead,  when  last  Saturday  he  appeared  to  me  as 
I  have  described.  On  that  day  I  lost  one  dear  friend  and 
there  was  restored  to  me  another.  Both  of  them  were 
friends.  Thus  you  can  appreciate  how  it  was  I  came  to  this 
meeting  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  deep  depression.  One 
was  taken  away  and  the  other  restored.  The  departure  of 
the  one  reminded  me  how  we  must  all  pass  away — as  he 
passed  away  who  started  with  me  in  life,  with  the  exultant 
shouts  of  light-hearted  boyhood,  and  the  return  of  the  other 
reminded  me  of  the  mutability  of  human  events.  The  one 
is  dead  who,  a  few  days  since,  was  apparently  in  health, 
and  the  other,  who,  because  of  failing  health,  had  gone  to  the 
wilds  of  Texas,  and  there  recovered  strength,  and  turned  away 
from  his  first  calling  to  a  higher  one — the  service  of  the  Al- 
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mighty  and  everlasting  God.  And  there,  in  my  office,  lie  had 
returned  to  me  as  a  friend  risen  from  the  dead,  and  by  his  sud¬ 
den  and  unexpected  coming  reminded  me  of  the  past,  with  all 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  and  warned  me  by  his  presence  and  those 
bygone  memories,  to  be  mindful  of  the  future. 

Benjamin  Rush,  Esq.,  said : — 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  many  }’ears  have  elapsed  since  any  active 
connection  on  my  part  with  m3'  brethren  of  the  Bar,  as  I  trust 
they  will  still  allow  me  to  call  them,  that  I  assure  you  it  is 
with  verj1  great  diffidence  and  distrust  I  venture  to  obtrude 
myself  at  this  time  upon  the  notice  of  this  meeting.  I  have 
purposely  waited  till  3’ou  were  about  to  put  the  question  upon 
the  sad  resolutions  which  have  been  read,  lest  I  might  happen 
to  interfere  with  any  other  gentleman  better  qualified  to  speak, 
but  having  done  so,  I  feel  prompted  by  two  veiy  strong  mo¬ 
tives  to  ask  your  indulgence,  and  that  of  all  who  hear  me,  for 
a  very  few  minutes. 

Sir,  I  was  of  those  who  knew  and  appreciated  the  lamented 
gentleman,  whose  sudden  death  has  cast  such  a  shadow  over  us 
all.  I  knew  him  when  he  first  came  forward  at  this  Bar  ;  when 
afterwards  in  Congress  ;  when  he  returned  to  the  Bar  ;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  as  one  of  the  efficient  conductors  of  an  able  and  in¬ 
fluential  public  journal,  to  which  honorable  calling  his  talents 
and  scholar^'  attainments  gave  dignity  and  power,  and  wherein 
he  was  no  less  just  and  courteous  to  his  opponents,  than  firm 
in  the  assertion  of  his  principles.  And  I  well  remember  the 
gallantry  and  self-devotion,  belonging  to  his  race,  with  which 
he  responded  to  the  call  of  his  country,  on  two  memorable  oc¬ 
casions,  in  other  fields.  Sir,  while  I  can  add  nothing  to  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  so  well  said,  of  him,  in  those  different 
capacities,  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier ;  while  I  can  make  no  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  eloquent  and  truthful  analysis  of  his 
character  as  a  gentleman ,  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  under 
three  of  the  attributes  which  go  to  make  up  that  high  charac¬ 
ter  among  men,  truth,  honor,  courage,  and  which  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  ;  it  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to  participate  in 
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these  tributes  to  his  memory,  while  the  startling  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  death  is  still  fresh  to  our  sensibilities. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  may  not  trespass  too  long  upon 
your  indulgence,  or  that  of  this  meeting,  I  pass  at  once  to  the 
second  motive  which  lias  prompted  me  to  rise. 

Among  the  attractive  traits  of  Mr.  Biddle’s  character  to 
which  allusion  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  which  could  not 
escape  observation,  the  associations,  the  obligations,  the 
strength  of  the  fraternal  tie ,  were  very  conspicuous.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  by  others ;  I  used  to  remark  it  myself. 
May  I  then  be  pardoned  if,  in  hesitating  terms,  I  here  venture 
to  refer  to  something  personal,  in  some  measure,  to  myself,  but 
not,  I  would  hope,  wholly  out  of  place  at  this  meeting,  assem¬ 
bled,  so  to  speak,  almost  in  the  very  presence  of  another  victim 
to  our  common  lot. 

Sir,  Death  comes  to  all.  Everywhere  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  sooner  or  later,  his  solemn  inexorable  tread  is  heard, 
and  wherever  he  strikes  his  victim  falls,  sometimes  after 
lingering  long  upon  the  threshold,  sometimes  with  an  abrupt¬ 
ness  which  overwhelms,  while  it  shocks  and  stuns. 

Upon  one  such  occasion,  now  many  years  ago — it  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  1862 — where  death  was  more  sudden  even 
than  in  the  instance  we  have  now  met  to  deplore,  there  as¬ 
sembled,  if  not  in  this  place,  in  another  close  by,  another  large 
and  distinguished  meeting  of  this  Bar,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  its  members,  of  whom  I  hope  I  may  at 
least  venture  to  say,  that  his  heart  was  in  his  profession  ;  that 
he  sought  in  its  elevated  associations  his  most  cherished  friend¬ 
ships,  and  that  his  highest  earthly  ambition  was  to  dignify 
and  adorn  it.  I  trust  a  generous  estimate  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit  me  to  add — pardon,  sir,  I  pray  you,  some 
natural  sensibility — for  time  has  not  effaced  the  memory  of 
that  occasion — that  he  was  very  near  and  dear  to  me. 

Need  I  add  with  what  keen  feelings  I  read  on  the  following 
day  the  many  kind  and  touching  words  and  beautiful  tributes 
uttered  at  that  meeting?  I  always  intended  to  take  the  very 
first  suitable  opportunity  to  return  my  heartfelt  grateful  acknow- 
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ledgments.  This  is  the  very  first  opportunity  I  have  had,  for 
it  so  happens  I  have  not  been  under  circumstances  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Bar  in  all  that  long  interval  of  time,  for  much 
the  greater  part  of  which  I  have  been  absent  from  my  home 
and  country.  Sir,  there  are  some  here  now,  whom  I  see  around 
me,  whose  sympathizing  voices  were  heard  at  that  meeting, 
and  I  take  this  first  occasion  to  offer  to  them  publicly  now, 
and  to  all  who  were  then  present,  my  profound  gratitude  for 
all  that  they  as  publicly  said  and  concurred  in  then.1 

Sir,  I  am  not  sure,  but  am  under  the  impression,  that  he 
whose  abrupt  removal  from  among  us  has  just  filled  our  hearts 
with  sorrow  was  among  those  who  were  present  at  that  meet¬ 
ing.  I  do  know  but  that,  on  my  return  to  Philadelphia,  only 
the  week  before  last,  after  my  long  absence,  one  of  the  very 
first  of  my  former  friends  to  extend  to  me  his  cordial  welcome 
was  Charles  J.  Biddle.  I  had  been  in  frequent  and  agreeable 
private  correspondence  with  him  on  public  subjects  while  at  a 
distance,  and  anticipated  with  sincere  pleasure  the  renewal  of 
our  personal  intercourse  on  my  return.  I  was  shocked  with 
his  appearance,  and  almost  thought  then  that  death  was 
written  in  his  face;  but  alas!  I  little  thought  then  that  I 
should  see  his  face  no  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  better  conclude  these  im¬ 
perfect  observations  than  by  reading  the  following  from  one  of 
the  ablest  of  his  political  opponents: — 

“  A\re  who  knew  Mr.  Biddle  as  a  political  adversary,  can 
freely  speak  of  him  as  a  chivalric  antagonist,  a  generous 
friend,  and  an  intuitive  gentleman.  He  gave  dignity  to  his 
party  and  to  his  profession.  He  adhered  to  the  one  in  all  its 
disasters,  and  seemed  to  honor  it  most  when  it  needed  him 
most;  to  the  other  he  showed  a  fidelity  that  had  in  it  a  pride 
which  scorned  the  courtier  and  shunned-the  slanderer.” 

Mr.  ex-Chief-J ust ice  Woodward  said:— 

I  do  not  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  add  anything  to  the  just 
eulogies  which  have  been  so  fittingly  pronounced,  but  only  to 

1  J.  Murray  Rush,  Esq.,  the  brother  of  Benjamin  Rush,  Esq.,  is  understood 
to  have  been  here  referred  to. 
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suggest  that  the  beautiful  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened 
ought  not  to  perish  with  the  passing  hour,  but  ought  to  be 
permanently  preserved. 

A  memoir  of  Mr.  Biddle,  together  with  these  addresses, 
well  printed,  would  be  a  souvenir  which  his  numerous  friends 
and  admirers  would  be  glad  to  possess. 

I  make  no  motion  on  the  subject,  but  leave  it  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  action  of  others. 

Mr.  William  L.  Hirst  said : — 

I  make  such  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  chair  appointed  on  the  committee  the  lion.  George  W. 
Woodward,  William  L.  Hirst,  Esq.,  and  Col.  James  Ross 
Snowden. 

Also  the  following  gentlemen  as  the  committee  provided 
for  by  the  resolutions:— 

Richard  C.  McMurtrie,  Esq.,  Peter  McCall,  Esq.,  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Harris  Brewster,  Win,  A.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Judge 
Thayer,  and  Judge  Ludlow. 

On  motion  of  John  Cadwalader,  Jr.,  Esq.,  the  officers  of  the 
meeting  were  added  to  the  committee. 

Before  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Biddle  had  been  prepared,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  was  read  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Hon.  John  Cad- 
walaber.  This  so  fully  and  ably  presented  the  subject  that 
it  was  at  once  felt  that  no  memoir  could  be  written  which 
would  be  so  satisfactory  to  the  Bar  and  the  public.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Society  it  is  allowed  to  appear  as  part  of 
these  proceedings,  and  is  offered  as  the  memoir  suggested  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Hon.  George  W.  Woodward. 


